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Plan-iterial . . . 





Land Planning Innovations 


During the past eight months ULI has been pursuing a study in new con- 


a joint program 
(See 


cepts and innovations in residential land development under 
financed by the National Association of Home Builders and the Institute. 
Plan-itorial, Urban Land, February, 1960.) 


75 FHA Field 
American Institute of Planners, of the American Institute of Architects, of NAHB, 


Through the cooperation of the Offices, members of the 
ULI and others, hundreds of responses were received. They came in the form 
of plans, designs, reports, publications, sundry papers and meritorious comments. 
These exhibits prove that many new concepts and innovations are being tried, 
some successfully and with encouragement, others meeting the entrenched 
opposition of passive resistance. Enough examples with proved potentials exist 
to reveal the greatest hope lies in a selected fields. Briefly these are (1) 
group and unit planning in the form of Planned Unit Developments: (2) the 
town house, or the patio house; (3) the cluster plan; (4) greater flexibility 
gained from zoning and subdivision regulations; (5) innovations developed by 
improved land planning techniques such as the use of curved alignment in 
sanitary sewers, refinements in the employment of cul-de-sac and loop streets, 


and new concepts—fresh thinking in design. 


few 


The Planned Unified Developments 


These large-scale projects demonstrate achievements through close coopera- 
tion among developers, land planners, architects and approval authorities, 
including planning commissions. Under single ownership control large-scale unit 
projects are a broad approach to residential development. A variety of dwelling 
types, including apartments and row houses, shopping centers, campus-like offices 
and laboratories, even motels, and community facilities are introduced. All the 
new town are embodied in the 


amenities of a self-contained community or 


development plan. 


Unit developments are formed as an answer for foundations, corporations 
or groups of builders who seek opportunities for long-range operations and 
investment. As such they provide economies in initial acquisition and 


development 
The Town House 


house variously called the garden house or the patio house, rises 

With its new name. and its new concept, 
the Using high 
quality in design by land planners and architects, the town house market stands 
Wider lots, 
terraces opening on to a 


The town 


from the ashes of the old row house. 


town house attains respectability. ingenuity, imagination and 


on the brink of publi rear garden-oriented units, 


integral walled 
garden combine to assure the townhouse warm reception among those who reject 


acceptance. 


living areas and fenced or 


garages, 


apartment living who want their own home. Perhaps the largest 


is among older couples, 


yet market 
welcome a 
With the townhouse, the builder has 


With its pattern of density greater 


those whose children have grown and who 


maintenance 
market 
than that of single-family detached housing, the town house offers a solution to 


holiday from suburban lawn 


an opportunity to meet a 


rising 
residential development of high priced, by-passed tracts 


The Cluster Plan 


The cluster plan is an arrangement of buildings grouped at increased density 
The 
grouped arrangement permits development of a project area on whatever lot 


for single-family dwellings with additional land devoted to open space. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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COUNCIL NOTES 


President Boyd T. Barnard has made 


appointments to 
Executive Groups of 
three councils. 

Industrial Council: Dr. Alfred S. 
Cleveland of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. and Ford S. Worthy, 
Jr., of York Industrial Center, Inc., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Central Business District Council: 
John W. Combs of John W. Combs, 
Ltd., Willowdale, Toronto, Canada 

Community Builders Council: John 
B. Hollister of S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit, 
Michigan and Hunter Moss, of Hunter 
Moss Company, construction financing, 
Miami, Florida. 

The Industrial Council is holding its 
next plan analysis session at the Shera- 
ton-Dallas Hotel in Dallas, 
November 10, 1960. Sustaining mem- 
bers of ULI are invited to attend and 
to take advantage of the privilege of 
submitting industrial development 
project plans for analysis. 


membership on the 
each of ULI’s 


Texas, on 
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LOS PRADOS 


San Mateo, California 
by 
Evert Kincaid 
Director of Planning 





Growing out of the NAHB-ULI re- 
rearch study on innovations in land 
development for residential use (see 
Planitorial, Page 2) is a finding that 
improved land planning’ techniques 
better serve the interests of the com- 
munity and the land developer. Where 
such improvement occurs, it demon- 
strates the achievement which is pos- 
sible when the public administrative 
agencies, the planners and the devel- 
opers collaborate and cooperate. This 
fact is well shown by the case history 
here presented. 

Los Prados demonstrates development 
of a 120-acre tract as a planned neigh- 
korhood offering a variety of housing 
types and community facilities. The 
project also represents, through delib- 
erate design, a way to increase overall 
density while at the same time achiev- 
ing greater open space, amenity and 
economy. Furthermore the _ project 


In October, 1958, a representative 
of the Myers Bros. organization of Los 
Angeles visited the Planning Depart- 
ment of the City of San Mateo to discuss 
plans for the development of 120 acres 
of land lying in the southeast part of 
the community. He asked the Director 
of Planning, “What steps must we take 
to get reapproval of a preliminary sub- 
division plan that was favorably acted 
upon by the Planning Commission in 
1955, under an application by a former 
owner of the land?” 

The files revealed that a preliminary 
plan of subdivision had been approved 
in 1955, and that the area was proposed 
to be developed into 581 single-family 
sites, with a typical lot size of 50’ x 100’. 
The plan also included a 10-acre ele- 
mentary school site and one small play- 
ground, off in a corner of the site. 

The representative of the develop- 
ment company went on to explain that 
they were scheduling a full scale im- 
provement program of the 120 acres to 
accommodate “low cost” single-family 
homes. This latter statement struck 
the Director of Planning right square 
in the middle of his ‘economic senses,” 
which prompted him to ask, “Why low 
cost homes—what causes you to believe 
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Editor’s Note 


broadens the tax base for the munici- 
pality. Los Prados also reveals a type 
of thorough-going analysis by a tech- 
nical planning staff'and a progressive 
attitude on the part of a Planning Com- 
mission and a City Council in their 
expediting necessary approval actions. 

The author, Evert Kincaid is Director 
of Planning, City of San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia. He is a city planner of note. 
Before California to him, he 
headed his own consulting firm in 
Chicago. There he prepared compre- 
hensive plans for 45 cities and villages 
plus many subdivision plans for more 
than 50,000 acres of land. He served 
as consultant to the City Council Com- 
mittee for preparation of Chicago’s new 
zoning ordinance after having been 
executive director of the Chicago Plan 
Commission and chief land planning 
consultant for the FHA’s regional office 
in Chicago. 


called 


that the economy, or the housing needs 
of San Mateo require low cost homes?” 

The only answer the representative 
could recruit was, “We can get favor- 
able financing, and the homes will sell 
quickly.” No thought had apparently 
been given by the developer to the 
ability of the community to absorb a 
large number of small homes into its 
economy, or whether more profit might 
be made from a diversified use of the 


land. 


Proposed General Plan for San Mateo 


The Director of Planning referred 
the representative’s attention to the 
“Proposed General Plan of the City of 
San Mateo and Its Environs,” and ex- 
plained the fundamental problems of 
maintaining a reasonable tax rate in 
relation to the physical development of 
the City, and in developing land to its 
“highest and best use” in the best 
interest of the community. 

The planner offered some suggestions 
for the consideration of the developer. 
He pointed out that San Mateo, as one 
of the larger communities in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, was showing a 
decided trend toward more apartment 
development which was being brought 


In San Mateo’s current general plan- 
ning program, the City has a new 
zoning code under consideration. It 
is of interest to know that a new ratio 
of on-site parking spaces to dwelling 
units is under study. The present San 
Mateo zoning code requires one garage 
or carport space for each dwelling unit 
in any of the residential districts. In 
the proposed code, the Traffic Com- 
mittee’s recommended off-street parking 
regulations provide for two garage or 
carport spaces each single-family 
dwelling: one garage or carport space 
for each two or more units in multiple- 
family dwelling structures, plus one 
additional off-street parking space for 
each two dwelling units. These latter 
spaces may be in the open. This provi- 
sion for increased residential parking 
in the zoning ordinance shows changes 
reflecting the trend to two-car families. 


for 


about by high land cost, favorable fi- 
nancing, and a larger demand for 
apartment living, particularly on the 
part of older people. He also described 
his experiences in the design and devel- 
opment of community areas that incor- 
porated a diversification of dwelling 
types and neighborhood amenities— 
using as examples “Springwells Park” 
in Dearborn, Michigan and the planned 
community of Park Forest, Illinois 

The planner also suggested to the 
developer’s representative that the serv- 
ices of a competent planning consultant 
be engaged to design a neighborhood 
of compatible land uses and. public 
improvements. This brought the firm 
of Wilsey, Ham and Blair, Engineers 
and Planners, into the program 
further conferences and interchange of 
ideas. Within a relatively short time 
the collaborative efforts of the Planning 
Department of the City and the plan- 
ning consultants representing the de- 
brought forth a preliminary 
site plan for discussion with the Plan- 
ning Commission and the City Council, 
as well as with other city departments, 
the Park and Recreation Commission, 
and the Board of Education. 


for 


veloper 
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The concept of designing a new 
neighborhood containing a diversifica- 
tion of dwelling types was new to San 
Mateo, which heretofore had experi- 
enced mostly “single-family home sub- 
divisions,” except for one large multiple- 
housing project, Hillsdale Gardens (703 
units) built adjacent to the planned 
Hillsdale Shopping Center, by the 
Bohannon Organization. 

Attractive drawings and a model of 
the proposed development, supported 
by sound reasoning on the part of the 
sponsors, illustrated to the Planning 
Commission and the City Council that 
a planned development of different 
types of buildings was to be preferred 
over a tract development of “low cost” 
homes which San Mateo could ill afford. 


Los Prados—1090 Dwelling Units 


And so, Los Prados was created in 
the design as shown by the accompany- 
ing plan. To date it is approximately 
30 per cent built and construction con- 
tinues as rapidly as the land can be 
prepared and subdivision plats are 
drawn. Step by step the Planning 
Commission has recommended and the 
City Council has approved the required 
zoning and the subdivision plans in 
conformance with the neighborhood 
plan as presented. 

Los Prados, meaning “The Meadows,” 
will ultimately be a neighborhood of 
approximately 1090 dwelling units, in 
lieu of the 581 single-family small 
homes which Myers Bros. originally 
planned to construct. In addition, it 
will contain a local convenience shop- 
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Los Prados—Single-family dwelling—sales price $22,800. 
Three bedrooms, 2 baths. 
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ping center, a 200-unit motel, a service 
station, a marina, a church or two, and 
a 15-acre neighborhood park and ele- 
mentary schoo] site. 

In its completed form Los Prados 
should be a beautiful development, con- 
taining every amenity for comfortable 
living. 

Also based upon present plans, it is 
believed that the completed develop- 
ment will produce more taxes for the 
governing bodies than will be spent 
for public services and education, main- 
tain a more stable enrollment in the 
elementary school, create more purchas- 
ing power in the shopping centers of 
the community, provide greater re- 
wards of profit to the developer and 
the lending institutions, and create a 
range of attractive housing accommo- 
dations—all in comparison to the con- 
ditions which may have resulted from 
a tract development of 581 small homes. 
Each of these contentions and objec- 
tives are examined as follows: 





Economics and Taxes—Residential 


In the event the subject area had 
been developed with single-family 
homes as originally planned, it would 
have been on the basis of 50-foot lots 
with the average sales price of house 


and lot about $18,000, which is cur- 
rently considered “low-cost” in San 
Mateo. Assuming a full program, with 


all lots built upon, there would have 
been a total market value of approxi- 
mately $10,458,000. Under the assess- 
ment practices of both the City and 
County, a tax assessment of approxi- 





mately $2,614,500 would have’ been 
added to the tax rolls of the City, and 
approximately $2,091,600 of assessed 
valuation for the County, which would 
produce approximately $39,217 of tax 
revenues for the City of San Mateo 
under the present 1959-60 rate of $1.50 
per $100 of assessed valuation, and 
approximately $149,131 tax revenues 
to the County of San Mateo and the 
several school districts, under a rate 
of $7.13 per $100 of assessed valuation. 

Under the current plan of develop- 
ment, the Los Prados community, when 
completed, will contain approximately 
1090 dwelling units of the following 
diversified types: 


Single-family Dwellings 130 
Two-family Dwellings 72 
*Garden Apartments 628 


He ar ’ a (ly ; ~n Aancitry) AEN 
Apartments (medium density) 26C 


1,090 


Total Dwellings 


* Estimated on basis of land use standards 
proposed in General Plan for San Mateo and 
implementing zoning ordinance. 


Of the above listed dwelling units, 
all of the single-family homes and two- 
family structures are completed or 
under construction. Also, 41 of the 
garden apartments are built and zoning 
authorization has been given for 103 
more units. 

The single-family homes, of which 
57 were occupied on July 15, 1960, are 
priced from $20,900 to $25,000. They 
contain 1221 square feet of living area 
in the smallest three bedroom unit to 
1553 square feet of living area in the 
four bedroom plans. The _ assessed 
valuations as applied by the Tax As- 
sessor of the City of San Mateo range 
from $5425 to $6800, depending upon 
location (lots with water frontage are 
priced $2000 higher), with an average 
assessed valuation of $6225 for the first 
42 dwellings completed. Assuming the 
same average assessment will be main- 
tained for all of the 130 single-family 
homes, a total assessment of $809,250 
will be created which will produce 
$12,138 (rate $1.50 per $100) in City 
revenues. 

The County of San Mateo may assess 
the same properties at an estimated 
$715,000, which will provide $50,980 in 
tax monies for distribution to the vari- 
ous school districts and county agencies. 

The two-family dwellings (duplexes), 
of which 57 were occupied at this writ- 
ing, have sold from $28,000 to $32,500. 
The typical building contains a 3-bed- 
room, 1l-bath unit with 1072 square 
feet of floor space, and a 2-bedroom, 
1-bath unit with 836 square feet of floor 
space, plus laundry and storage areas 
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and a 2-car carport. The City Assessor 
has established an assessed valuation 
of $8075 to $9075, with an average 
assessed valuation of $8372 per two- 
family dwelling. The 36 buildings (72 
units) will create an assessed valuation 
for the City of San Mateo of $301,392, 
and approximately $270,000 for San 
Mateo County. 

Of the garden apartments, 41 units 
have been completed and another 32 
units are under construction. As stated 
above, it is planned to construct an 
estimated total of 628 apartments de- 
signed to meet the “Garden Apartment” 
zoning requirements of the City of San 
Mateo. The completed apartments are 
renting from $125.00 per month for a 
l-bedroom unit to $150.00 per month 
for a 2-bedroom unit, unfurnished. The 
City has assessed the rental properties 
at an average of $3143 per apartment 
unit. The corresponding assessed valu- 
ation of the County should be approxi- 
mately $3000. 

Projecting the same average assessed 
valuation per apartment dwelling for 
all of the 628 units, will produce 
$1,973,804 of assessment for the City 
and approximately $1,884,000 for the 
County. 

None of the apartments of medium 
density development, as shown on the 
general plan, have as yet been de- 
signed. Thus, all comments and esti- 
mates pertaining to some parts of the 
ultimate neighborhood development 
must be presented as speculative. It 
is the intention of the builders, how- 
ever, to adhere closely to the general 
plan, as they have to date, and to de- 
sign and construct apartment buildings 
that will conform to the proposed City 
of San Mateo Zoning Code which is 
undergoing public hearings. Under 
those regulations the area designated 
for medium density apartments would 
accommodate approximately 260 units. 


Development Trends—Residential 


Economic conditions and trends of 
apartment development in the San 
Mateo area may cause some change in 
ultimate plans. It is not likely, how- 
ever, that there will be a lesser number 
of units. The shortage of building 
space and the corresponding high land 
costs are creating pressure for a more 
intensive use of land wherever pos- 
sible. The City of San Mateo has about 
absorbed its present inventory of 
single-family home sites. This, together 
with the high cost of residential con- 
struction, is causing many families to 
accept apartment living in this area in 
lieu of home ownership. Then, too, an 
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increasing number of older people are 
selling their homes, which are a physi- 
cal and financial burden to maintain, 
in the interest of seeking comfortable 
apartments for more leisurely living. 
As an indication of that trend, in the 
year 1959 the City of San Mateo issued 
building permits for 932 new dwelling 
units of which 589 were apartment 
units in 78 buildings. During the first 
six months of 1960, the Citv has issued 
building permits for 362 dwelling units 
of which 284 were for apartment units. 
These factors indicate that a demand 
for multiple-family dwellings will re- 
main relatively strong, and that the 
total number of dwellings in Los Prados 
may prove somewhat greater than is 
now estimated. 


Commercial Areas 


The areas planned for nonresidential 
use have not as yet been designed o1 
started in construction, except for the 
automobile service station at the en- 
trance to the project. Back of the 
service station is a proposed commercial 
marina and boat service facility to 
accommodate the increasing popularity 
of boating on the Lagoon. Adjacent to 
the freeway interchange is proposed a 
large motel site and across from it is 
a planned local convenience shopping 
center, which may partly serve other 
residential areas as well. 

Based upon conservative 
mates, these various nonresidential 
improvements should produce a tax 
assessment of approximately $1,158,000 
for the City and about $965,000 for the 
County, from which the City would 
collect $17,370 in taxes and the county 
agencies would realize approximately 
$68,804. (See Table 1.) 


cost esti- 


Tax Collections 


in Table 2, 
bodies for 


In summary, as shown 
the public administrative 





Los Prados—Typical one-story garden 
apartments—some furnished. 


respondingly, the City would receive 
$77,684 in taxes (1959-60 rate) from an 
assessed valuation of $5,178,446. (Ta- 
ble 3). 

For comparative figures, reference is 
made to the estimated tax yields ex- 
pressed in the early part of this paper, 
pertaining to the development of the 
land with “low-cost homes” as origi- 
nally proposed by the developer. Such 
a project, based upon an average mar- 
ket value of $18,000 per dwelling would 
have created but $39,217 in taxes 
(annually) for the City in lieu of the 
estimated $77,684 as stated above—and 
approximately $149,131 for the County 
in lieu of the estimated $328,475 taxes 
from the project as now being built. 

The above tax estimates do not in- 
clude personal property taxes, license 
fees from commercial operations, build- 
ing permit fees, added business prop- 
erty taxes elsewhere resulting from an 
increased purchasing power and other 


whom the County acts as tax collector sources of revenue such as state con- 
would receive an estimated $328,475 tributions—all of which would add 
from an assessed valuation on real additional revenue in support of needed 
estate amounting to $4,614,000. Cor- public facilities and services. 

TABLE 1 


Commercial Improvements 


Use 


Automobile Service Station 
Boat Marina and Service 
Motel (250 rooms) 
Shopping Center 


Area in Acres Estimated Value 


52 $ 100,000 
95 60,000 
10.72 2,500,000 
6.32 1,200,000 
Total $3,860,000 
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TABLE 2 





Estimated Tax Revenues from Different Land Uses in Los Prados 


Distribution of Estimated San Mateo County 


Tax Revenues 


Based upon Existing and Proposed Improvements in Los Prados 
(Rate $7.13 per $100 of Assessed Valuation—1959-60) 


Tax Rate 
(1959-60) 


Government Agency 


County of San Mateo 1.84 
Bay Area Air 

Pollution Control .009 
San Mateo County 

Harbor District .0312 
San Francisco Bay 

Area Rapid Transit .039 
San Mateo City 

Elementary Schools 2.0374 
San Mateo School 

Elementary Bonds .4296 
San Mateo High 

General Purpose 1.74 
San Mateo High School Bonds _ .2934 
College of San Mateo 366 


Peninsula Hospital! Bonds 327 
San Mateo County 


Mosquito Abatement .0174 


Estimated Population in Los Prados 


It is obviously difficult to predict the 
exact number of people who may ulti- 
mately occupy homes in Los Prados, 
or to forecast the particular age groups. 
National economic conditions may effect 
the size of families, as was experienced 
during the 1930's, or the character and 
price of housing may influence the occu- 
pancy of the project. 

Some indication of the pattern of ex- 
pected occupancy may be gained from 
the first 63 families to move into Los 
Prados, as shown in Table 4 

The 1960 census shows the population 
of San Mateo to be 69,369, which was 
housed in 21,761 dwelling units as of 
February 1, 1960. Of these totals, ap- 
proximately 7 800 people live in apart- 
ment units, with an average of 1.9 
persons per dwelling. The balance of 
the population lives in one- and two- 


family dwellings with an average of 
3.49 persons per family. Assuming 


that the same, 
will 


or similar, family ratios 
prevail in the completed Los 


TABLE 


628 Garden 


130 Single 6 2 
( Apt. Units 


3 Family 
Family D D.(k 


units) 


$13,156.00 $ 4,968.00 $ 34,665.60 


64.35 24.30 169.56 
223.08 84.30 577.80 
278.85 105.30 734.76 
14,567.41 5,500.98 38,384.62 
3,071.64 1,159.92 8,093.66 
12,441.00 4,698.00 32,278.16 
2,097.81 792.18 5,537.66 
2,616.90 988.20 6,895.44 
2,338.05 852.90 6,100.08 

124.41 46.98 327.82 


$50,979.50 $19,251.06 $133,825.76 


Prados neighborhood, there would be 


an estimated population of: 


Single-family dwellings 494 
Two-family dwellings 230 
Garden apartments 1,632 
Medium density apartments 468 
Total persons 2,824 

In comparison, had the area been 


completely developed with 581 single- 
family dwellings, the total population 
might have been approximately 2,440, 
based upon 4.2 persons per family, such 
as has been experienced in the new 
single-family areas of the city. 


School Age Population 


Recent surveys of apartment occu- 
pancy and population studies conducted 
by the San Mateo Planning Depart- 
ment reveal that children of ages 6 to 
15 years (elementary and junior high) 
average .17 child per apartment dwell- 
ing unit, while in single-family dwelling 
areas the child population of 6 to 15 
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Summary of Estimated Assessed Valuations 


Improvements 


Single-family Dwellings 
Two-family Dwellings 
Garden Apartments 
Medium Density 


Commercial 


Apartments 


Totals 





County Assessments 


City Assessments 


$ 715,000 $ 809,250 
270,000 301,392 
1,884,000 1,973,804 
780,000 936,000 
965,000 1,158,000 
$4,614,000 $5,178,446 





Total 
Estimated 
Tax Revenues 


$ 84,897.60 


Nonresidential 
Improvements 


260 Medium 
Density Apts. 


$14,352.00 $17,756.00 


70.20 86.85 415.26 
244.36 301.08 1,430.62 
304.20 376.35 1,799.46 


15,891.72 19,660.91 94,005.64 


3,350.88 4,145.64 19,821.74 


3,972.00 16,791.00 79,780.16 

2,288.52 2,831.31 13,547.48 

. 2,854.80 3,531.00 16,887.24 

2,550.60 3,155.55 15,087.78 
135.72 167.91 802.84 

$55,615.00 $68,804.50 $328,475.82 


years averages up to 1 child per dwell- 
ing unit in developments comparable 
to Los Prados, such as Parkside. The 
largest child population of the same 
age group now living in apartments is 
found in Hillsdale Gardens (703 units), 
where the ratio runs as high as .37 child 
per apartment unit. 

Using these figures for estimating 
anticipated child population of ele- 
mentary and junior high school age 
in Los Prados, there could be 325 to 
500 children of which 250 to 400 may 
go to the public elementary school 
(grades 1-6) planned within the project. 
Again in comparison, had the area been 
developed with 581 “low-cost” single- 
family dwellings, the child population 
of ages 6 to 15 years might have been 
approximately 580, of which 450 might 
go to the local public elementary 
school. 

The present cost of elementary edu- 
cation is $380 per pupil, of which $218 
is secured from real property taxes and 
the balance from State and Federal 


TABLE 4 


Age Number of People 

0- 5 Years 45 
6-12 a 20 
12-18 ee 4 
18-30 Pr 24 
30-40 "s 46 
40-50 ne 30 
50-60 - 20 
60 and over 6 

195 


Family Ratio 3.1 
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allocations. Thus, the estimated annual 
educational costs for elementary school- 
ing in Los Prados as planned, will be 
approximately $55,000 to $87,000. Re- 
ferring to Table 2, it is found that the 
estimated annual tax revenues for ele- 
mentary schools from Los Prados prop- 
erties would be $94,005 (administration 
and education) and $19,821 for elemen- 
tary school bonds. 

Again in comparison, the 581 single- 
family homes would require annual 
elementary educational expenditures of 
$98,000 with only $53,257 in tax reve- 
nues from an assessed valuation of 
$2,614,000, as estimated above. 


Municipal Services and Costs 


The per capita cost of municipal 
services for 1959-60 was $55.18. To 
serve the 2824 cstimated population of 
Los Prados, at present day prices, would 
cost the City of San Mateo $155,828 
annually. In return it would receive 
$77,436 in estimated ad valorem taxes 
plus an estimated $10,400 in personal 
property tax, and $19,768 ($7.00 per 
capita) from the State of California, 
making a total of $107,604. In addition 
there would be revenues from licenses, 
permits and other sources. 

Using the same $55.18 per capita ex- 
penditures, the single-family dwelling 
project (581) would have _ required 
$121,396. of which only $58,911 would 
have been received by the City from 
real estate taxes, personal property 
taxes, and State funds. 

Similarly, the cost of public services 
and facilities provided by other public 
agencies will be supported to better 
advantage from the diversified pattern 
of land use being developed in Los 
Prados. 


Other Economic and Social Advantages 


It is believed that other important 
economic and social advantages may 
result from the program as outlined 


herein, in addition to taxes. 


1.The total income of the gainfully 


employed Los Prados population 
will be greater, thereby creating 


more purchasing power for the 
community, which in turn provides 
more job opportunities and bette: 
shopping facilities from an _ ex- 
panded commercial economy. 


2. Almost all age groups can be pro- 
vided a choice of housing accom- 
modations. Young married couples 
can begin their family life in com- 
fortable apartments and save their 
money for a down payment on a 
home in the same neighborhood at 
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such time as the family needs re- 
quire multiple bedroom space. Sim- 
ilarly, aging couples who have 
raised their families, may wish to 
give up the care of home mainte- 
nance and live more leisurely in 
modern garden apartments—close 
to their children and grandchildren. 


3. Diversification in dwelling types 
attracting varying age groups has 
proved to be a stabilizing factor in 
neighborhood and religious 
activities. Churches can maintain 
a balanced program of activities— 
and the school enrollment is 
stabilized to better advantage than 
is often experienced in_ single- 
family home areas. 


social 


also 


4. More employment will be provided 
in the construction and building 
materials industry, which 1s an 
important part of the local econ- 
omy. 


5. The development company should 
realize higher capitalization of 
land values, greater sales profits 
and attractive long term capital 
investments resulting from _ the 
rental and commercial properties. 
Walter W. Mansfield. Sales Mana- 
ger, reports that sales and rentals 
have been very satisfactory, and 
that the new residents of Los 
Prados like the neighborhood that 
is being built for their convenience 
and enjoyment. He states that 
there has been no sales resistance 
to homes adjacent to apartment 
areas or to the school grounds. 
The diversification of dwelling 
types and the amenities of the plan 
have proved to be sales incentives. 


6.The pecple living in Los Prados 
will experience the convenience of 
local shopping and a _ complete 
neighborhood center for 
recreational, and educational ac- 
tivities. 


social 


Summary 


The above significant economic, so- 
cial, and physical factors are important 
to a suburban community which is pre- 
dominantly residential in character. 
The people of San Mateo demand high 
standards of public facilities and serv- 
ices—yet want taxes to remain at a 
reasonable level. The two objectives 
cannot very well be met unless the 
planning of land uses results in attrac- 
tive development of a character that 
will produce tax revenues equal to the 
cost of public expenditures. 

Los Prados is unique to San Mateo 


in its design and purpose. It is also 


a demonstration of collaboration of 
effort on the part of the public admin- 
istrative agencies, the planners, and the 
developer. 
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(Continued from Page 2 


size is suitable for the dwelling type, 
provided the number of lots and gen- 
eral quality agrees with the intent of 
the overall basic zoning. 

Advocates of the cluster plan claim 
it provides, among other things, sub- 
stantial economies in road and utility 
construction, opportunities for preserv- 
ing open land and utilization of 
unusable by conventional methods. Its 
opponents point to problems inherent 
in supervision and maintenance of pub- 
lic and private open space. Design of 
ihe ciuster pian, apart from its legal 
stumbling blocks, requires more skill 
in design than does conventional sub- 
division planning. Unskilled planning 


racts 


or exploitation of the cluster might 
easily generate ugly bunching of 
dwellings rather than _ aesthetically 


pleasant building groupings. 
As a new concept in land subdivision, 


however, and as a means to accom- 
plish interesting variations from the 


stereotyped, the cluster method of land 
planning deserves encouragement so 
that hurdles threatening its defeat may 
be overcome. 


Flexibility in Zoning and Subdivision 
Regulations 


Another of the consultants’ findings 
is that the dimensional specifica- 
tions of almost all zoning ordinances 
are too rigid. Despite its many accom- 
plishments since Supreme Court sanc- 
tion in 1926, rigid zoning produces 
too much uniformity and regularity by 
restricting residential developments to 
a single dwelling type For example, 
cluster subdivisions would be one way 
of initiating flexible zoning by substi- 
tuting density control for minimum iot 
size and setback specifications. 


Although originally 1 


established as a 
single lot concept to stabilize property 
values and to the home 


protect irom 


adverse influences, zonins > has under- 
gone many changes to meet demands of 
a new Among other things, 


effected by amendments 


economy. 
these changes, 
or new legislation, broaden the zoning 
concept to reserve conservation ease- 
ments and greenbelts, to permit planned 
unit developments, the cluster method, 
town house construction, establish den- 
sity controls and acreage lot zoning. 
While zoning to some extent has kept 
pace with these new needs, many zon- 
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ing ordinances are out-of-date or make 
it increasingly difficult to apply new 
patterns of land use and development. 

As with zoning, subdivision regula- 
tions, originally adopted to prevent land 
exploitation and to avoid irresponsible 
land selling, practices progres- 
sively tightened to impose stereotyped 
regulations. If innovations are to effect 
savings in land development costs with 
their concomitant lower prices for the 
home buyer, then new thinking is 
needed to loosen the straight-jacket of 
standardization in present land devel- 
opment patterns. 


have 


Innovations 


Another of the consultants’ findings 
is in the design field. Tested methods 
turn up by which by-passed land may 
be recaptured or a street pattern im- 
proved to accomplish savings in devel- 
opment costs. Some are efforts to 
break away from the sterility and uni- 
formity of the gridiron pattern. Varia- 
tions are found in the use of culs-de- 
sac, loop streets, T-intersections, super- 
blocks and interior parks. 

One break-through for real economy 
in residential subdivisions is the intro- 
duction of the curved alignment for 
sanitary sewers, as studied by FHA. 
More remote as an innovation is the 
tremendous potential for the use of 
“self-contained” atomic reactor units 
permitting the dwelling unit to be de- 
tached entirely from sanitary sewers, 
electric and gas lines and for heat, light 
and waste disposal. 


Enough evidence exists from the find- 
ings of this study to warrant further 
consideration of land planning innova- 
tions. (Specifically, the cost saving 
potential warrants attention—a project 
beyond the scope of the study’s current 
phase. After the consultants’ final re- 
port is cleared by the Committee, ULI 
expects to publish the findings as a 
technical bulletin). When land plan- 
ning innovations such as town houses, 
cluster plans, density zoning, etc., are 
supported by tangible evidence, it is 
hoped that savings in residential land 
development practices will be possible 
through cooperation among developers, 
planners, architects, approval authori- 
ties and the general public. It is also 
hoped that the current sameness in 
our American subdivisions can be re- 
placed by new design concepts which 
are adapted to the locality and which 
provide a quality in the appearance of 
a neighborhood similar to the design 
quality we have achieved for the house 
itself. 
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Orders for publications 
addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND 


reviewed are to be 


Local Planning Administration, Third 
Edition. Mary McLean, Editor. The 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago. 1959. 
467 pp., graphs, tables, appendices, 
index. $7.50. 

This reference and training manual 
presents « thorough review of all tech- 
nical aspects of planning practices and 
procedures. Planning principles are 
outlined and illustrated; and practical 
methods for putting these principles 
into effect are suggested. 

Locezl planning problems 
proached primarily from 
of view of top-level administration. 
The text outlines’ the and 
methods of city planning and reviews 
its legal bases. Methods of organizing 
and administering local planning agen- 
cies and preparing basic planning 
studies of population, economic base, 
and land use are covered. Desirable 
standards for transportation, urban re- 
newal, recreation areas, public utilities, 
and residential, commercial and indus- 
trial land use are suggested. Also 
presented are the principles behind 
subdivision and zoning regulations, in- 
cluding material for model ordinances. 
The last part of the text deals with 
long-range financial planning for public 
improvements. A bibliography of 
planning materials is part of the ap- 
pendix. 

This manual should be in _ the 
libraries of all citizens, officials, and 
public and private agencies concerned 
with the planning process. 


are ap- 
the point 


secane 


More Attractive Communities for Cali- 
fornia. California Roadside Council, 
12 Garces Drive, San Francisco 27, 
Calif. 1860. 72 pp. 31.00 


quantity orders). 


“3% 4 
AGLSCUULLLS Uil 


How can we start a street tree pro- 
gram? How can we make our highway 


approaches attractive? What can be 
done about eyesores? These and many 
other similar questions are answered in 
this informative manual which illus- 
trates how the citizens of a community 
in any part of the country can organize 
a community beautification program. 


Basic Principles for a Good Annexation 
Law. American Municipal Association, 
1612 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1960. $1.00. 

To those engaged in, or concerned 
with, the drafting or revision of state 
statutes governing municipal annexa- 
tion of unincorporated territory, this 


brochure will be of great interest. As 
the title indicates, it outlines the fun- 
damental concepts which should serve 
as a foundation for the annexation tools 
available to American cities. Annexa- 
tion without consent of the residents 
of the unincorporated area is frankly 
contemplated. The eighteen principles 
are accompanied by short commen- 
taries. 


A Guide to Annexation and Subdivision 
Control. Robert L. Stoyles, Jr., Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 1959. 52 pp. Free 
to municipal officials in Iowa, $1.00 to 
others. 

The rationale and procedures to be 
used by Iowa municipalities for an- 
nexation procedures and for subdivision 
regulation are contained in. this 
pamphlet. While the manual is based 
on conditions and laws existing in 
Iowa, it has general relevance to other 
areas as a text which outlines the legal 
basis for annexation and for the regu- 
lations and procedures in subdivision 
control. 


The General Property Tax: Findings 
of the 1957 Census of Governments. 
Frederick L. Bird. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago, 
Ill. 1960. 83 pp. $3.00. 


An analysis of the 1957 Census of 
Governments’ surveys pertaining to 
values on property for general prop- 
erty taxation is presented in this report. 
A large amount of comparative data is 
published on such significant factors 
as the importance of property taxes to 
state and local revenue; amounts and 
kind of property taxed; distribution of 
tax load among various classes of prop- 
erty; and the relation of assessed value 
to full market value. States are ranked 
on the basis of tax revenue per capita, 
per $1,000 of personal income, and as a 


percentage of state and local tax 
revenue. 

A large portion of the report is con- 
cerned with showing the inequalities 
and deficiencies in present day property 
tax administration. Such evils as un- 
der-assessment and lack of uniformity 
in assessment of similar classes of prop- 
erty are explained and the extent of 
their existence documented. To remedy 
these weaknesses, the author calls for 
improved management and administra- 
tion of the system. 

The main value of the study lies in 
the compilation of comparative statis- 
tics and in presenting concrete evidence 
as to the location and extent of the 
principal faults and injustices in our 


property tax system today. 
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